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ABSTRACT ^' - - , --^ -^ 

Having a sound budget based on an effective \SChooi 

philosophy is one way to pr,ovide__f or quality prpgraniming in . 

reservation schools. The _Gahadb__Unif ied School District ^ located^on 
the Arizona part of the Navajo Reservation, attempted to decentral 
the budget-making process and to study whether the current budget 
effectiv^'ly supported the school * s progranuning di rect ion . The _ 
district formed a budget task force composed of teachers, staffs and 
administrators, and adopted a Program Planning ,^dget System: The 
task force organized staf f-teacher^brainstorming sessions focusing, on 
the current curriculum, program strengths and weaknesses , needs , and. 
the school philosophy, which had previously been largely ignored. The 
task force- translated thebrainstormihg results iritb a needs 
assessment, then categorized each needs statement under one of the 
school's eight philosophical goals , assigning a priority, a monetary 
commitment, and a time frame to each emergiri-g object ive . 

Consequently, in 3 weeks, the task force established 1-, 3-, and 

5-year budget plans geared/ to the school ' s philosophy . Using the new 
budget--making process, the staff gained a better understanding of 

school. budgets, - accepted respbasibility f or effective budget - 

planning, established justifiable budgets, identified aiternati^ 
linahcing, considered pirsorinel rea$signments , , and refined the 
school's philosophy. (SB) ^_ 
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BEVEbOPINS AN EFFEeTiVE SCHOOL BUDGET 
THE RESERVATIDN^SCHOOL^..:. 
■ PPBS A»ND THE SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY • 



Resisvatibfi school administrators are responsible for 
making million dollar budget^y decisions. In doiag so, 
some administrators fail to consider that tho^se decisions 
''must reflect the school's phiitisophy and must support its 
intended curriculum directipn." Although this type of budget 
management dictates a degree of introspection that may be 
time consuming, it does increase the legitimacy of the 
administrator's budget decisions. 



Budget management is a complex process by Which the ^ 
res^ervation 'administrator implements and maintains 

programming which supports the achievement of the ideals 
imbedde'd in the school philosophy. The budget 'must provide 
for the immediate, sflbTt-term needs of the^ school as well as 
provide for the maintenance of the bn-going , long-term goals 
and* bbj^ectives. The schbbl budget must also^be fleJ^ible 

ehbugh tb effectively accomodate funfling windfalls and 

' 

cut-bacjcs. With all : these concerns and pressures it is no 
*^ . ■ ' « 

wonder ^ that some administrators would simply submit a 

line-item proposal based on a percentage factor of the 

previous year. Such was not\ the case at Ganado Primary 

School this year,^ where it was felt that there was a better 



way to establish and defend a budget.^ 
Background ■ >-<' - 

The Ganado Pub3ic School District, is located on the 

Aiizona portion of the Navajo Reservation' with a 

predominately Navajo student population. During the 1983-8^ 

academic yer.r, a Buaget Task Furce was'formed. The primary 

purpose for the development of the Task: Force was to 

decentralize the bud ;;et-ma king process. The primary goal of 

the Task Force was to study the effectiveness of present 
budget in supporting the programming direction. 

As strategi^es Were , discussed at the public school for* 
the development of the next fiscal year^s^ budget^ PPBS 
(Program Planning Budgeting Systems) was suggested as' an 
alternative.. Since the reservation school* operates from a 
team-approach, copies of— an overview to PPBS were 
distributed to -members of the School's IIC (Instructional 
improvement Committee^. The strengths of PPBS were viewed 
as being: (1) provisions fo^ a s i gn i f i cafl t , amb Un t of staff 
'input, (2) establishment of short and long range budgets, 
and (3) an examihatibri o5 current curricular practices. The 
Unit Leaders^ who made Up the membership of^ the 116, were 
encbliraged by what was presented and plans were establishecj^ 
for its application. , v _ 

^ * . _ .. 

A Budget Task Force was ,form.ed.. The task force' 

/ . 2 - • 



included one teacher from each of the six units, a 

classified employee, the building Principal^ the Curriculum 

Coordinator and the Assistant Super iriterideht . In the first 

• meeting it *was decided that release days would bis the most 
i ... » 

effective way of establishing the budget. ; A timeline was 
developed which irvcljuded the release day's and the 
brainstorming sessions which would preceed them. 

Seven 30 minute brainstorming sessions were heid,^ o.ne 

. ' _ :\ _ ^_ _ _. . . . 

ec ch with the teachers- and aide-s that maSe up each unit and 

. ^ _ \ _ . 

one with the the non-instructional classified staff qt the 

school'. In order to provide each unit with . direction 

\j)articipant s were asked to reflect on three ^reas: (1) the 

current state of the school curricula; (2) the strengths and 

weaknesses of the present programs; arid ^ (3) ^the 

modifications that would be necessary ''to bri-ng the school to 

an ideal state. . Initially,, the staff members were to 

respond to a , fourth question which woUld focus 'discussions' 

on their persopal educational " philosophies. ThiiS item was 



e 



liminated and the school , philosophy was widely substituted. 

For many of • ^the staff,, this was the first time that^ 
they had ' actually had a. legitimate need to refer to th.e 
philosophy of ,the school. Many had 'seen the sch9ol 
philosophy but few had utilized the directionality which it 
offered in the imp.l emen t a t ion ; o f classroom, programming. If 
the program planning budget process' was ^ to have any 
validity,^ the school - philosophy had to provide- guidance to 



its develbpirierit arid implismen ta tidil . 

After reviewing the; philbsdsophy with each unit, the 

members of the ' session were (encouraged to brairistbrm about 

/ , ■ • 

. . . 1 V 

their needs and the needs of the en t^i^e school program. 
This meant that the Kindergarten Unit could have^input into 
budg^et priorities of another grade leve^'unit, the Allied 
Arts "Unit, or the; Instructional Support Unit. The 
participants were also informed that they could bring up any 
conce^rn, regardless of cost or of the perceived feasibility. 



Once each group understood the, parameters of the 

session^ the unit was divided into two smaller groups^ each 

<^ _ _ _ _ _ _ . ' _ 

of which ^ brains tormed separately. The division of the unit 

accomplished two objectives: (1) it. eliminated the 

possibility that orie person or part of the Unit would 

I - 

domin:ate the session, and (2) added validity- to responses 
whicfi were, mentioned by both halves o f ^''th'e i un i t in their 
separate meetings. iSriginaliy, worksheets had;^been designed 
on which participants couid record information of importance 
to them. ' jit was f o^n d that the sessions proceeded more 
quickly if one person acted as secretary. The responses of 
the two ses^-iJbhs w-ere then presented side-by-side for 
inspection and future reference by the Budget "^ask Force. 

During the first release day^ th'e Budget Task Force met 
' - . * 

to examine '* the • results of the various brainstorming 



f 



sessions. Since six of the members were classroom teachers 
^4^^ needed s u b s t i t u t e s ^ ' ohj^ha 1 f of ^he group met during 
each half of the day. Althotigh this was at first viewed as 
a problem, this split grouping actually added to^ the budget 
refinement (process, ^ Under a common lis^dership, igach grbiip 
had opporttinities to react to the pther's interpretation and 
organizctio^n of the brainstorming data. " 

The brainstorming data formed a needs assessment which 
the Budget Task Force organized and synthesized into a 
cohesive document. Beginning with* the school philosophy^ 
the' task force began by categorizing each needs statement 
.under one of the eight philoso'phy goals. The process was 
complicated and took more time*»than originally planned 
because the budget needs assessment included both objective 
arid . activity statenients. TJhis work was * simplified when 
instead ^ of an i t em;^ by- i t em a na 1 y si s ^ the' commit tee treated 
the needs assessment data holistic ally. 

The first objectives to be formalized described the 
general pedogogical strands which permeated the assessment 
do.cument. These were areas of n^ed X/ hich eithe^^ formally or 

informally appeared . most*" frequently. A formalized «need*was 

_____ .... . . _ _ _ . _. 

indicated by an objective statement, while an informal need 

was • indicated by an activity or series of activities which 

.could be, coorelated to an unstated objective. This procedure 

provided the task force with important initial practice in 

categorization. More importantly, that p r4 c tice provided 
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the neophite task force members'hip with a lower skill entry 
level since the general pedogbgical strands w^efe more 

readily ass er t aina bl e . Additional objectives were th€^n 

» . - 

generated utilizing a similiar ^process but which analyzed 
the remaining need statements i tepi-by-i tem • 



Perhaps the most difficult quality to maintain in the 

- I - ■ 

task force at this point was objectivity. While the task 
force agreed to' address the formal needs ex;pressed in the 
general curriculum strands, there appeared to be more value- 
judgements and philosophical discussions as to the 
feasibility or impo-rtande of subsequent need s'tatements. At 
this ' juncture, directing and redirecting the focus of 
discussions Became' paramount, since a time element was the 
single-most critical constraint of the group. 

Once ■ all needs statements .had ^bfeen reviewed and 
catergorized by the Budget Task Force, it was realized that 
three of , the original philosophy goals_ had not been 
addressed. The task force examined these goals ' and 

discussed their importance. They noted that the lack of 
need statements indicated a low budget priority but decided 
that all goals .must be addressed. In generating short term 
objective and activity statements for^ each of the goals, 
•they recommended that two of the- pTlilosophy .goals be 
restated as one. This recommendation was accepted and the 
school philosophy was modified accordingly*. 



• The final aseignment 6f the Budget ' Task Force was to 
prioritize the objectives and activities afid to develop an 
action statement for each: activity. Each action StateSent 
would indicate the year in * which the activity would 
addressed or if it .would be held for future study. A one, 

* • 

three, "and five year ^-'bu-daet plan was established.: The 

action statement also' indicated: "( l" ) the 'amount of the 

budgetary commitment; (2) | description of an administrative 

action; or (3)acbmbinationofboth. 

>- - * 

e 

The entire budget planning process was con.pleted over a 
span of three weeks. During thise three weeks, the staff of 
the Primary School, began to realize the power and 
limitations of the school budget. Through this .process, the 
staff accepted - an informal ownership for effective budget 
planning. As a result of their participation in this 
structured approach: -(1-) comprehension,- justifiable short 
and long term budgets were established; • (2) alternative 
financing was identified-; (3) cr'eative reprogramming . of 
personnel assignments will be considered; and: (4) the school 
philosophy ' was refined. * ^ 

- School administrators have the awesome responsibility 
'6i making all the pedogogical pidces fit' cohesively. This is 
particularly important for re se r vat ib h ^ sc hbol s , which 
because of the uniqueness environment and student needs- must 
of^en establish their _ own direction. However; 

administrators must remember -that quality programming can be 



effectively achieved only with adequate preparation. A 
sdUncl budget, based on a^n effective school philosophy, i.s 
the most important component. , , 
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